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Honours of the Table. 


Rules for | behaviour at table. : 


3 tion, it has been long admitted, that a gen- 


tleman and lady never ſnew themſelves to 


more advantage, than in acquitting them- 
ſelves well in the honours of their table; that 


is to ſay, in ſerving their gueſts and treat- 


= : - ing 


all the graceful accompliſhments, | 
and of every branch of polite educa- 


N 
n LOG 


('4 3 


ing their friends agr. able to their rank 


and ſituation 1 in lift 


Next to giving them a good dinner, is 
treating them with hoſpitality and atten- 
tion, and this attention is what young peo- 
ple have to learn. Experience will teach 
them, in time, but till they learn, they will 
always appear ungraceful and awkward. 


In all public companies precedence is 


attended to, and particularly at table. 
Women have here always taken place of 
men, and both men and women have ſat 
above each other, according to the rank 
they bear in life. Where a company is 


equal in point of rank, married ladies take 


place of ſingle ones, and older ones of 
g yopnger — 


When 


F$2 
When dinner is announced, the miſtreſs 
of the houſe requeſts the lady firſt in rank, 
in company, to ſhew the way to the reſt, 
and walk firſt into the room where the ta- 
ble is ſerved; ſhe then aſks the ſecond in 
precedence to follow, and after all the la- 
dies are paſſed, ſhe brings vp the rear her- 
ſelf. The maſter of the houſe does the 
ſame with the gentlemen. Among per- 
ſons of real diſtinction, this marſhalling of 
the company is unneceſſary, every woman 
and every man preſent knows his rank-and ' 
precedence, and takes the lead, without 
any direction from che mien; or * 
maſter. | 


When they enter the dining-room, each 
tiles his place in the ſame order; the 
miſtreſs of the table ſits at the upper- end, 
thoſe of ſuperior rank next her, right and 
left, thoſe next in rank following, then the 

; A 3 gentlemen, 
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| gentlemen, and the maſter at the Jlower- 
end ; and nothing is conſidered as a greater 
mark of ill- breeding, than for a perſon to 
interrupt this order, or ſeat himſelf higher 
than he ought. Cuſtom, however, has 
lately introduced a new mode of ſeating. 
A gentleman and a lady ſitting alternately 
round the table, and this, for the better 
convenience of a lady's being attended to, 
and ſerved by the gentleman next her. But 
notwithſtanding this promiſcuous ſeating, 
the ladies, whether above or below, are 
to be ſerved. in order, according to their 
rank or age, and after them the gentlemen, 
in the ſame manner. 


The miſtreſs of the houſe always ſits at 
the upper-end of her table, provided any 
ladies are preſent, and her huſband at the 
lower-end ; but, if the company conſiſts 
of — only, the miſtreſs ſeldom ap- 


* 


. 
pears, in which caſe, the maſter takes che 
upper-ſeat. Note. At whatever part of the 


table the miſtreſs of the houſe ſits, that 
will ever be conſidered as the firſt place. 


As eating a great deal is deemed indeli- 
Cate in a lady; (for her character ſhould be 
rather divine than ſenſual,) it will be ill- 
manners to help her to a large ſlice of 
meat at once, or fill her plate too full. 
When you have ſerved her with meat, ſhe 
ſhould be aſked what kind of vegetables 
ſhe likes, and the gentleman fitting next 
the diſh that holds thoſe vegetables ſhould 
be requeſted to help her. g 


Where there are ſeveral Alas 6 table, 
the miſtreſs of the houſe carves that which 
is before her, and deſires her huſband; or 
the perſon at the bottom of the table, to 
carve the joint or bird, before him, Soup 
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1s generally the firſt thing ſerved, and 
ſhould be ſtirred from the bottom ; fiſh, if 
there 1 is any, the next. 


The maſter or miſtreſs of the table 
ſhould continue eating, whilſt any of the 
company are ſo employed, and to enable 
them to do this, they ſhould help them 


Tres geoprdingly. 


os Where there are not two courſes, but 
one courſe and a remove, that is, a diſh to 
be brought up, when one is taken away; 
the miſtreſs or perſon who preſides, ſnould 
acquaint her company with. what is to 
come; or if the whole is put on the table 
at once, ſhould tell her friends, that © they 


« ſee their dinner; but, they ſhould be 


told, what wine or other liquors is on the 


ſide- board. Sometimes a cold joint of 


meat, or a fallad, is . on the ſide- 
board, 


= 


© 9) 
board. 'In this caſe, it ſhould be announ- 
ced to the wa: 1 | 


. If any of the company ſeem backward 
in aſking for wine, it is the part of the 
maſter to aſk or invite them to drink, or 
he will be thought to grudge his liquor; 
as it is the part of the miſtreſs or maſter to 
aſk thoſe friends who ſeem to have dined, 
whether they would pleaſe to have more, 
As it is unſeemly in ladies to call for wine, 
the gentlemen preſent ſhould aſk them in 
turn, whether it is agreeable to drink a 
glaſs of wine. (* Mrs. ——, will 
« you do me the honour to drink a glaſs 
cc of wine with me 2”) and what kind of: 
the wine preſent they prefer, and call for 
two glaſſes of ſuch wine, accordingly. | 
Each then waits till the other is ſerved, 
when 17 bow to each NY and drink. 


x J 5 Habit 


£46. © 8 


Habit having made a pint of wine after 
dinner almoſt neceſſary to a man who eats 
freely, which is not the caſe with women, 
and as their ſitting and drinking with the 
men, would be unſeemly ; it is cuſtomary, 
after the cloth and deſert are removed and 
two or three glaſſes of wine are gone round, 
for the ladies to retire and leave the men 
to themſelves, and for this, tis the part of 
the miſtreſs of the houſe to make the mo- 
tion for retiring, by privately conſulting 
the ladies preſent, whether they pleaſe to 
withdraw. The ladies thus riſing, the men 
ſhould riſe of courſe, and the gentleman 
next the door ſhould open it, to let them 


paſs. 
| Rules for waiting at table. 


A good ſervant will be induſtrious, and 
attend to the following rules in waiting ; 
. but, 


( 11 J : 


but, where he is remiſs, it is the duty of 
the * or miſtreſs to 2 him. : 


I. If there is a 3 * ae; 8 
ing to the number of the company, to lay 
each perſon a flat plate, and a ſoup- plate 
over it, a napkin, knife, fork and ſpoon, 

and to place the chairs. If there is no 
ſoup, the ſoup- plate may be omittct. 


2. To ſtand with his back to the ſide- 
board, looking on the table. This is the 
office of the principal ſervant. If there 
are more, then to ſtand round the table, 
or, if each perſon's ſervant is preſent, that - 
ſervant ſhould ſtand n his — A 


or maſter's chair. 


3. To keep the diſnes in order upon the 
table, as they were at firſt put on. 


A 6 1 


SS 
4. If any of the garniſh of the diſhes 


falls on the cloth, to remove it from the 
table in a plate, thus n the _—_ 8 
free _ litter. 


ih; To OR wk dene s plate, kaife, 
fork and ſpoon, as ſoon as they are done 
with. This will be known, by the perſon's 
putting the handles of his knife and fork 
into his Plate. 


7 0" 8 * » 1 


9 6; To Wok round and ſee if any want 
brews and IG them to it, before 4 


YI To tink ahio Annen of che ta- 
ble viz. oy], vinegar, or muſtard, to thoſe 
who want, anticipating even their wiſhes. 
Every one knows with what muſtard is 
Auen, with what vinegar, and ſo on, and a 


diligent 


1 
5 diligent, attentive ſervant, will always hand 
it, before it is aſked for. be: 


8. To give the plates, &c. perfectly 
clean and free from duſt, and never give 
a ſecond glaſs of wine, in a glaſs that has 
been once uſed. If there is not a ſufficient 
change of glaſſes, he ſhould have a veſſel 
of water under the ſideboard, to dip them 5 
in, and ſhould wipe them I 


9. It is genteel to have thin gill-glaſſes, 
and the ſervant ſhould fill them only half 
full, this prevents ſpiling, and the foot 
of the glaſs ſhould be n ary, before 
it is 9 | 


10. To give nothing but on a waiter, 
and always to hand it with the left hand; 
and on the left fide of the perſon he ſerves: 
When ſerving wine, to put his thumb on the 
foot of the n this will prevent it's over- 
throw. 11. Never 


( 
11. Never to reach acroſs a table, or in 


ſerving one perſon to put his hand or arm 
| before another. 


12. To tread lightly acroſs the room, 
and never to ſpeak, but in reply to a queſ- 
tion aſked, and then in a modeſt under- 
voice. 


13. When the diſhes are to be removed, 
to remove them with care, ſo as not to 
ſpill the ſauce or gravy over any of the 
company; to clean the table-cloth from 
crumbs, if a ſecond courſe is to be ſerved 
up, if not, to take away the knives, forks 
and ſpoons, in a knife-tray, clear away the 
plates, take up the pieces of bread. with a 
fork, roll up the cloth to prevent the 
crumbs falling on the floor, rub the table 
clean and bright, and put on the wine, 
TE | | 6 b | &c; 
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&c. from the ſide-board, with a decanter 
of water and plenty of clean glaſſes, 


EP Where Salers are uſed after 
dinner, to waſh the fingers; to put on 
thoſe glaſſes half full of clean water, when 
the table is cleared, but before the cloth 
is removed. 


'Theſe things are the province of the ſer- 
vants, but as few ſervants are thorough 
good waiters, and as the maſter of the 
houſe is reſponſible for his attendants, it 
is incumbent on him to ſee that his com- 
| pany is properly ſerved and attended. For 
a table ill- ſerved and attended, is always a 
reflection on the good conduct of the miſ- 
treſs or maſter. 


Having now pointed out the duty of the 
perſon entertaining, I will fay a few words 
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to thoſe entbtaiied: In my Principles of 


Politeneſs, a book which has gone through 
a great number of editions, and of courſe, 


is very well known, I had occaſion to touch 
upon behaviour at table; but, as thoſe few 


rules may not occur at this mſtant to every 
one, I truſt, I ſhall be nn, in ve 
ing m. 


"7 Fating quick or very flow at meals, 
ce jg characteriſtic of the vulgar ; the firſt 


cc infers poverty, that you have not had a 
te good meal for ſome time; the laſt, if 
« abroad, that you diſlike your entertain- 
1 ment ; if at home, that you are rude 
« enough to ſet before your friends, what 


« you cannot eat yourſelf, So again, eat- 
< ing your ſoup with your noſe in the plate 


« is vulgar, it has the appearance of being 
« uſed to hard work, and having, of courſe, 


© an unſteady hand, If it be neceſſary 


Ot. = _ then 


7] 


© then to avoid this, it is much 1 more io, 
that of | 


« Smelling to the meat whilſt on the 
te fork, before pou put it in your 'mouth. 
|  ] have ſeen many an ill-bred fellow do 
te this, and have been ſo angry, that I 
te could have kicked him from the table. 
ve If you diſlike what you have, leave it; 
« but on no account, by ſmelling to, or ex- 
« amining, it, charge your friend with put- 
ic ting unwholeſome proviſions before you,” 


&« To be well received, you muſt always 
ce be eircumſpect at table, where it is ex- 
& ceedingly rude, to ſcratch any part of - WM 
ce your body, to ſpit, or blow your noſe, 
&« (if you can't avoid it, turn your head,) 
cc to eat greedily, to lean your elbows on 
< the table, to ſit too far from it, to pick 
* moo teeth before the diſhes are remov- 


cc cc 


ww —y 


——_— a 


* ſaid.“ 
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ed, or leave the table before grace is | 


Drinking of healths is now growing 
out of faſhion, and is very unpolite in 
good. company. Cuſtom once had made 
it univerſal, but the improved manners 
of the age, now render it vulgar. What 
can be more rude or ridiculous, than to 
interrupt perſons at their meals, with 
unneceſſary compliments ? Abſtain then 
from this filly cuſtom, where you find it 
out of uſe, and uſe it only at thoſe ta- 
bles, where it continues general.” 


e When you ſee but little of a thing at 
table, or a viand that is ſcarce and dear, 
don't ſeem covetous of it, for every one 
will expect a taſte of it as well as your- 
ſelf; and, when a bird is cut up, and 


* ſerved round to the company to take 


66 that 
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cc 


cc 
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cc 
ce 
ce 
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cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


cc 
ce 


te 


11 


that part they like, it will ſne a becom- 
ing modeſty to take the worſt part.“ 


« When invited to dinner, be always 
there in time ; there cannot be a greater 
rudeneſs, if you are a perſon of any 


weight with your friend, than to oblige 
him to delay his dinner for your coming, 
(beſides the chance of ſpoiling it,) or 


more unpolite to the reſt of the compa- 
ny, to make them wait for you. Be 
always there a quarter of an hour before 
the appointed time, and remember, that 
punctuality in this matter, is a teſt of 


| * W 


5 If Aa a the maſter of the table 
offers you a thing of which there is but 
one, to paſs it to the perſon next you, 
would be indirectly charging him that 


* offered it to you, with a want of good 
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manners, and proper reſpect to his com- 
pany ; or, if you are the only ſtranger 


preſent, it would be rudeneſs to make a 
feint of refuſing i it, with the cuſtomary 


© apology, I cannot think of taking it from 
you, fir, or I am forry to deprive you of it, 


it being ſuppoſed he is conſcious of his 
own rank, and if he choſe not to give 


it, would not have offered it ; your apo- 
logy, therefore, in this caſe, is a rude- 
neſs, by putting him on an equality 
with yourſelf ; in like manner, it would 


be a rudeneſs, to draw back, when 


requeſted by a ſuperior to paſs the door 


firſt, or ſtep into a carriage before him.” 
« If a man of rank is of the party, it is 
a mark of reſpect, for the maſter to meet 
him at his coach- door and * him 
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& In a word, when invited to dine or 
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ſup at the houſe of any well-bred man, 
obſerve how he doth the honours of his 
table; mark his manner of treating his 
company, attend to the compliments 
of congratulation or condolence that he 
pays, and take notice of his addreſs, to 
his ſuperiors, his equals and his inferi- 
ors; nay, his very looks and tone of 
voice are worth your attention, for we 
cannot pleaſe without a union of them 
all.“ | 


ce Should you invite any one to dine or 
ſup with you, recolle& whether ever 
you had obſerved him to prefer one 
thing to another, and endeavour to pro- 
cure .that thing ; when at table, ſay, [ 
think you ſeemed to give this diſh a prefer- 


ence, I therefore ordered it. This is the 


doine 1 obſerved you beſt like, I have there- 
| * fore | 
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re fore been at ſome pains t0 procure it. 
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tc the teſt of reſpect, the ed will : 
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cc 


ce 


Trifling as theſe things may appear, they 
prove an attention to the perſon they are 


ſaid to; and, as attention in trifles is 


not be loſt. 1 


et If the neceſſities of nature oblige you 


at any time, (particularly at dinner, ) to 
withdraw from the company you are in, 
endeavour to ſteal away unperceived, or 


make ſome excuſe for retiring, that may 


keep your motives for withdrawing, a 
ſecret; and, on your return, be careful 
not to announce that return, or ſuffer 
any adjuſting of your dreſs, or replacing 
of your watch, to ſay, from whence you 


came. 
and rude,” 


THE 


To act otherwiſe, is indelicate 


ART oF CaRvING. 


HE author of this work, from a con- 

1 viction that the knowledge it com- 
municates, is one of the accompliſhments 
of a gentleman, and that the Art of Carving 
is little known, but to thoſe who have long 
been accuſtomed to it, perſuades himſelf, 


he cannot make the riſing generation a 


more uſeful or acceptable preſent, than to 
lay before them a book, that will teach 
them to acquit themſelves well, in the diſ- 
charge of this part of the honours of the 


table. (See the motto in the title-page.) 
| more 
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We are 1 in pain for a man, 


who, inſtead of cutting up a fowl genteely, 


is hacking for half an "hone acroſs a bone, 


greaſing himſelf, and beſpattering the 
company with the ſauce: but where 


the maſter or miſtreſs of a table diſſects 


a bird with eaſe and grace, or ſerves 
her gueſt with ſuch parts as are beſt fla- 
voured and moſt eſteemed, they are not 


only well thought of, but admired. The 


principal things that are brought then to 
table are here delineated, and the cuſtom- 
ary method of, carving them pointed out, 
in a manner that, with a little atten- 
tion, will be readily underſtood, and 


the knowledge of carving, with a little 


practice, eaſily acquired. 


4 


"SAI folks unaccuſtomed to ſerving at 


table, will, with the help of the cuts, and 
the inſtructions accompanying them, ſoon 


be 
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be able to carve well, if at the ſame time 
they will, as occaſion offers, take notice, 
how a good carver proceeds, when a Joint 


l 5 * Pare 
or fowl is before hin. 1 OO f 1.05 has 


11 blos 


oY lies alſo taken the liberty of pointitis 
out in the courſe of theſe. infleuRibrls,” 
what parts of viands ſerved up are moſt eſ- 
teemed, that perſons carving, may be cha- 
bled to ſThew a proper attention to the ir 
beſt gueſts and friends, ber 11 help 


them to their liking. 1: 20h 


"There are ſome graceful methods of 
carving, that fhould alſo be attended to, 
ſuch as not to riſe from our ſeat, if we can 
help it, but to have a ſeat high enough to 
give us a command of the table; not to 
help any one to too much at a time; not 
to give the nice parts all to one perſon; 
bur, to diſtribute them, if poſſible, - _— 


2 the 


—— 
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the whole, or the beſt to thoſe of ſuperior 
rank, in preference to thoſe of inferior, and 
not to cut the ſlices too thick or too thin, 

and to help them to gravy, removing the 
cold fat that ſwims on it, in cold weather; 
but it is generally beſt to aſk our friends 


what part they like beſt. 


We will then begin with thoſe re, 


that are ſimple and eaſy to be carved, and 


afterwards proceed to ſuch as are more 
complicate and difficult, 


EM | LEG of MUTTON. | 


This cut repreſents a leg or Jer of 


boiled mutton, it ſhould be ſerved up in 


the diſh as it here lies, lying upon it's 
back ; and when roaſted, the under-ſide, as 


f here 1 by the letter d, ſhould le N 


uppermoſt 


f 
a 
8 
8 
48 
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uppermoſt in the diſh, as in a ham, (which 


fee, p. 48. ) and in this caſe, as it will be ne- N 


ceſſary occaſionally to turn it ſo, as to get 
readily at the under ſide, and cut it in 


the direction a, 3, the ſhank, which is 


here broken and bent, for the conveni- 


ency of putting into a leſs pot or veſſel to 


B 2 boil 
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boil it, is not broken or bent in à roaſted 
Joint, of courſe, ſhould be wound round, 
(after it is taken off the ſpit,) with half a 
Meet of writing paper, and ſo ſent up to 
table, that the perſon carving it may take 
Hold of it, without greaſing his hands. 
Accordingly, when he wiſhes to cut it on 
the under- ſide, it being too heavy a joint 
to be cafily turned with a fork, the car- 
ver is to take hold of the ſhank with his 
left hand, and he will thus be able to turn 
it readily, ſo as to cut it where he — 
with his right. | 


A leg of 3 which is by 
far the beſt flavoured, may be readily 
known when bought, by the kernel, or lit- 
tle round lump of fat, juſt above the letters 

2. e. ; 


When 


( 29 ) 
| When a leg of mutton is firſt cut, the 
perſon carving ſhould turn the joint to- 


. wards; him as it here lies, the ſhank to the 


left hand; then holding it ſteady with his. 
fork; he ſhould cut it deep on the fleſhy 
part, in the hollow of the thigh, quite to 


the bone, in the direction a, B. Thus will 


he cut right through the kernel of fat, 
called the Pope's-eye, which many are fond 
of. The moſt juicy parts of the leg, are in 


the thick part of it, from the line a, 5, up- 


wards, towards e, but many prefer the dryer 
part, which is about the ſhank or knuckle; 
this part is by far the coarſer, but as I ſaid, 

ſome prefer it and eall it the veniſon part, 
tho” it is leſs like veniſon than any other 
part of the joint. The fat of this joint 
hes chiefly on the ridge e, e, and is to * 


eut in the e e, J. 
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As many are fond of having a bone, and 
have an idea, that the nearer the bone, the 
ſweeter the fleſh; in a leg of mutton, 
there is but one bone readily to be got at, 
and that a ſmall one; this is the Cramp-bone, 
by ſome called the Gentleman - bone, and is 
to be cut out, by taking hold of the ſhank- 
bone with the left hand, and with a knife, 
cutting down to the thigh-bone at the point 
d then paſſing the knife under the cramp- 
bone, in the direction d, c, it rt _ 
be cut out. 


* 


SHOULDER of MU TT ON, No. 8 


Figure 1. repreſents a ſhoulder of mut= 
ton, which is ſometimes ſalted and boiled 
by fanciful people; but cuſtomarily ſerved 
up roaſted, and is laid in the diſh, with 
the back or — uppermoſt, as here 

When 


When not PET i 5 Aa zone 
very full of gravy, much more ſo than a 
leg, and as ſuch, by many preferred, and 


particularly as having many voor good, 
'dckrate, and ſavory pe in ir- 
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T 10 ſhank- bone ſhould be vound round 


with writing-paper as pointed out in the leg, 
chat the perſon carving may take hold of 
it, to turn it as he wiſhes. Now, when it 
is firſt eut, it ſhould be in the hollow part 
| bf it, in the direction @, B, and the knife 
ſhould be paſſed deep to the bone. The 
| gravy-then. runs. faſt into the diſh, and the 
Part cut opens wide enough, to take * 


lices ow it 1 


my: w beſt "3 that which i is ful of 16. T 
nels and beſt flavoured, lies on the outer- 


the direction e, f. If many are at n 
and the hollow part cut in the line a, &, is 
all eaten, ſome very good and delicate ſlices 
may be .cut out, on each ſide the ridge of 
"the blade-bone, in the directions 8 
The line between theſe two dotted lines i is 
that, in the direction of which the edge or 
| 5 ridge 


two parts, very full: of gravy, and ſich. as 


ET AM 
ridge of the blade-bone lies, and cannot 


be cut acroſs. pig ere LS | | 
On the under-ſide of the ſhoulder, as 
repreſented below, in figure 2. there are 
aà Shoulder of Mutton 
D. 5 
D | 


many perſons prefer to. thoſe of the upper- 
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fide. One is a deep cut, in the dire&ion 
g, b, accompanied with fat, and the other 
all lean, in a line from i, to xæ. The parts 
about the fhank are coarſe and dry, as 
about the knuckle in the leg; but yet 
ſome. prefer this dry part, as being leſs rich 
or luſcious, and of courſe, leſs apt to cloy. 
4 ſhoulder of dn over-roafted is ſpoilt. 


A LEG of PORK, 


Whether boiled or roaſted, is ſent up to 
table as a leg of mutton roaſted, and cut 


up in the ſame manner; of courſe, I ſhall 


refer you to what I have ſaid upen that 


joint, only that the cloſe, firm fleſh about 


the knuckle, is by many reckoned the beſt, 
which is not the caſe in a leg of mutton. 


A ſhoulder of Pork is never cut or ſent 


to table as ſuch, but the ſhank-bone, with 


ſome 


Ws. 


art of carving, I ſhall not give my reafons 
for calling it an Edge: bone, in preferente 


(3s 
ſome little meat annexed, is oſten ferved 
up boiled, and called a Spring, : and m very 


good _ 


I —— — 


Edge Þ bone, of, Beef. 


As this work is not a exit fined 
tion of words, but relates merely do 'the 


tO 
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;to. Ridge-hone, Eech-bone, or Ach- "=P but 
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| 1 The above is a repreſentation of 
„ and is a favourite joint at table. 
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In carving it, as the outſide ſuffers. in 
(it's flavour; from the water in which it is 
boiled, the diſh: ſhould be turned towards 
the: earver, as it is here repreſented ; and: 
a thick flice ſhould be firſt cut off, the 
the whole length of the joint, beginning at 
ja, and 'eutting- it all the way even and 
by ugh 2 whole as, rome 4 to 5. 


| The ry fat that reſembles marrow, lies 
| on the back, below the letter d, and the 

t is to be cut in thin horizontal ſlices 
EY the ppint c but, as ſome perſons prefer 
the ſoft fat, and others the firm, each ſhould 
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Soy - 


The upper-part as here ſhewn, is cer- 
fainly the handſomeſt, fulleſt of gravy, moſt 
render, and is encircled with fat; but, 
there are ſtill ſome, who prefer a flice on 


the under-ſide, which is quite lean. But, 


as it is a heavy joint and very troubleſome 
to turn, that perſon cannot have much. 


good manners, who requeſts it. 


Tia ner kü hoops the tang 6 
when boiling, is here ſhewn at 4. It ſhould: 


be drawn out, before the diſh is ſerved up 
to table; or, if is neceſſary to leave a ſkew- 
er in, that ſkewer ſhould be a.filver one. 


A SADDLE of MUT TON. 


This is by ſome called a chine of mut 


ton, the ſaddle being the two necks, but as 
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the two necks are now ſeldom ſent to table 
together, they call * lines a ſaddle. 


F A ſaddle of mutton is a genteel and 
handſome diſh, it conſiſts of the two loins 
together, the back-bone running down the 
middle, to the tail, Of courſe, when it 
18 


= F - 
is to be carved, you muſt cut a Tong ier 
in either of the fleſhy parts, on the ſide of 
the es in che Feen 8, 5. | 


There i is 1 any 28 length of the 


tail left on, but if it is ſent up with the 


tail, many are fond of it, and it may rea- 
dily be divided into ſeveral pieces, by cut- 


ting between the joints of the tail, which 


are about the diſtance of one inch apart. 


A BREAST of VEAI. roaſted. 


This is the beſt end of a breaſt of veal, 
with the ſweet-bread lying on it, and when 
carved, ſhould be firſt cut acroſs quite 
through, in the line a, c, dividing the griſt- 
les from the rib-bones : this done, to thoſe 


who like fat and griſtle, the thick or griſt- 


ly part ſhould be cut into pieces as wanted, 
| in 
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| a Breaſt of Veal Toafted | 
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in. the lines a, b6, When a breaſt of veal 
is cut into pieces and ſtewed, theſe griſtles 


are very tender and eatable. To ſuch per- 


ſons as prefer a bone, a rib ſhould be cut 


or ſeparated from the reſt in the lines d, c, 


and with. a part of the breaſt, a ſlice. of 


the ſweet- bread e, cut acroſs the middle. 


A Knuckle 


A knuckle of veal is always boiled, and 
is admired for the fat, ſinewy tendons about 
the knuckle, which if boiled tender, are 


much eſteemed. A lean knuckle is not 


worth the dreſſing, 


Tou 
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You.cannot.cut. a handſome ſlice, "ERP in 
the direction 4. 5. The moſt delicate fat 
lies about the part d, and if cut in the line 
d, c, you will divide two bones, between 
which, lies plenty of fine marrowy fat. 


The ſeveral bones about the knuckle, 
may be readily ſeparated at the joints, and 
as they are covered with tendons, a bone 
may be given to thoſe who like it. 


A SPARE-RIB of PORK. 


A ſpare-rib of pork 4 is carved, by eut- 
ting out a ſlice from the fleſhy part, in the 
line @, 6. This joint will afford many 
good cuts in this direction, with as much 
fat; as people like to eat of ſuch ſtrong . F 


meat. When the fleſhy yu is cut away, bein 
a bone Eate 


1c. 


aSparerib of Pork 
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a bone may be eaſily ſeparated from the 
next to it, in the line 4, l, c, disjointing it 


. 


Few pork-eaters are fond of gravy, it 


being too ſtrong, on this account, it is 


eaten with apple-ſauce. 


_ Half 
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Half a Calfs Head boild. 


There are many delicate bits about a 


calf's head, and when young, perfectly 


white, fat, and well-dreſſed, half a head 
is a genteel diſh, 


7 When firſt cut, it mould be quite along 
the cheek- bone, in the fleſhy part, in the 
9 the 


a 


9917 
the direction c, &, where many handſome 
flices may be cut. In the fleſny part, at 
the end of the jaw-bone, lies part of the 
throat ſweet-bread, which may be cut into, 
in the line c, d, and which is eſteemed the 
beſt part in the head. Many like the eye, 
which is to be cut from it's ſocket a, by 
forcing the point of a carving knife down 
to the bottom on one edge, of the ſocket, 
and cutting quite round, keeping the point 
of the knife ſlanting towards the middle, 
ſo as to ſeparate the meat from the bone. 
This piece is ſeldom divided, but if you 
wiſh to oblige two perſons with it, it may 
be cut into two parts. The palate is alſo 
reckoned by ſome a delicate morſel; this 
is found on the under-fide of the roof of 
the mouth, it is a crinkled, white thick 
ſkin, and may be eaſily ſeparated from the 
bone by the knife, by lifting the head up 
with your left hand. 
There 


1 
There is alſo ſome good meat to by met 
with on the under- ſide, covering the un- 


der jaw, and ſome nice, griſtly fat to be 
pared off about the car, g. 


— 
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There are ſcarce ; any bones here to b be 
Teparated but one may be cut off, at the 
neck, in the line f;, e, but this is a coarſe 
= 88 TOTES * 
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laſt tooth behind, which having ſeveral 
cells, and being full of jelly, is called the 
ſweet-tooth. It's delicacy i is more in the 
name than any thing elſe, It is a double 
tooth, lies firm in a ſocket, at the further 
end, but if the calf was a young one, may 
readily be taken out with the point of 3 
kaife, 1. be 
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In ſerving your gueſt with a flice of 
head, you ſhould enquire whether he would 
have any of the tongue-or brains, which 
are generally ſerved up in a ſeparate diſh, 
in which caſe, a ſlice from the thick part 
of the tongue near the root is beſt. Some- 
times the brains are made up into ſmall 
cakes, fried, and put round the head to or- 
nament it; when fo, give one of theſe | 
cakes, 


A HAM. 


A ham is cut two ways, acroſs. in the 
line 5, c, or, with the point of the carving 


| knife, in the circular line in the middle, 


taking out a ſmall piece as at a, and cut- 
ting thin ſlices in a circular direction, thus 
enlarging it by degrees. This laſt method 


of cutting it, is to preſerve the gravy and 
keep it moiſt, which is thus prevented from 
running out. 


A Haunch 


a Haunch of Venison. 
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In carving a haunch of veniſon, firſt cut 
and it acroſs down to the bone, in the line 4, c, 
rom a, then turn the diſh with the end d, to- 
wards you, put in the point of the knife 
at c, and cut it down as deep as you can in 

the direction c, 4; thus cut, you may take 

unch W out as many ſlices as you pleaſe, on the 
, right 


C 50 3 


right or left. As the fat lies deeper on the 


left, betwegn d and a, to thoſe who are 


fond of fat, as moſt veniſon-eaters are, the 
beſt flavoured and fatteſt ſlices will be 
found on the left of the line c, 4, ſuppo- 
ſing the end 4, turned towards you, Slices 
of veniſon ſhould not be cut thick, nor 
too thin, and plenty of gravy ſhould be 


given with them; but, as there is a particu- 


Jar ſauce made for this meat, with red wine 
and currant jelly; your gueſt ſhould be 
aſked, if he pleaſes to have any, 


As the fat of veniſon is very apt to cool 
and get hard and diſagreeable to the palate, 
it ſhould always be ſerved up-on a water- 
diſh, and if your company. is large, and 


the joint is a long time on the table, a 


lamp ſhould be ſent for, and a few ſlices, 


fat and lean with ſome of the gravy, is 


preſently: heated over it, either in a ſilver 
| or 


te 
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or a pewter plate, This is always done at 
table, and the fight of the lamp, never 
fails to give pleaſure to your company. 
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A tongue is to be cut acroſs, in the line 14 
a ;, and a:\lice taken from thence. The moſt wo 


tender and juicy ſlices will be about the 


* or between the line a , and 
C 2 the 
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1 
the root. Towards the tip, the meat is 
cloſer and dryer. For the fat, and a kernel 
with that fat, cut off a ſlice of the root, 
on the right of the letter 5, at the bottom 
next the diſh. A tehgue is generally eaten 
with white meat, veal, chicken, or tur- 
key, and to thoſe whom you ſerve with the 
latter, you ſhould give a ſlice of the for- 


SIRLOIN OF. BEEF. 


Whether the whole firloin or part of it 
only be ſent to table, is immaterial, with 
reſpect to carving it. The figure here re- 
preſents part of the joint only, the whole 
being too large for families in general. It 
is drawn as ſtanding up in the diſh, in or- 
der to ſhew the inſide or under-part ; but 


when ſent to table it is always laid down, 


1 ſo 


-M 


ſo as that the part deſcribed by the letter 
c, lies cloſe on the diſh. The part c 4, 
then lies uppermoſt, and the line 4 5, un- 
derneath, 


The meat on the upper-ſide of the ribs 
is firmer, and of a cloſer texture, than 
_ the 
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( 546 3 | 
the fleſhy part underneath, which is by far 


the moſt tender; of courſe, ſome prefer 


one part, and ſome the other. 


| To thoſe who like the upper-ſide and 
would rather not have the firſt cut or out- 


ſide ſlice, that outſide ſlice ſnould be firſt 
cut off, quite down to the bone, in the di- 
rection c d. Plenty of ſoft, marrowy fat 
will be found underneath the ribs. If a 


perfon wiſhes to have a ſlice underneath, 


the joint muſt be turned up, by taking 
hald of the end of the ribs with the left 


hand, and raiſing it, till it is in the poſi- 


tion as here repreſented. One lice or more 


may now be cut in the direction of the 
line a 5, paſſing the knife down to the 


bone. The ſlices, whether on the upper 
or under ſide, ſhould be cut thin, but not 


too much ſo. 
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'This is a part always boiled, and 1s to 
be cut in the direction #2 4, quite down to 
the bone, but never help any one to the 
outſide ſlice, which ſhould be taken off 
pretty thick. The fat cut with this lice is 
a firm griſtly fat, but a ſofter fat will be 

| — 8 found 
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found underneath, for thoſe who prefer 
ie. | 


A BUTTOCK of BEEF 


Is always. boiled, and requires no print 
to point out how it ſhould be carved. ' A 
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thick ſlice ſhould be cut off all round the 
buttock, that your friends may be helped. — 


to the juicy and prime part of it. Thus 


cut into, thin ſlices may be cut from the 


top; but, as it is a diſh that is frequently 


brought to table cold, a ſecond day, it 


ſhould always be cut handſome and even. 
To thoſe to whom a lice all round would 
be too much, a third of the round may 


be given, with a thin lice of fat. On one 


ſide there is a part whiter than ordinary, 


by ſome called the white muſcle. In 


WWillſbire and the neighbouring counties, a 


bullock 


J 


TT 3 - 
bullock is generally divided, and this white: 
part ſold ſeparate as a delicacy, but it is 
by no means fo, the meat being cloſe and 
dry, whereas the darker coloured parts, 
though apparently of a coarſer grain, are 
of a looſer texture, more tender, fuller 


of gravy, and better flavoured ; and, 


men of diſtinguiſhing pany ever prefer 
them. . 4 | 1 3 5 


A FILLET 8 VEAL, 
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Which is the thigh 615 93 to a 


buttock of beef, is brought to table al- 
ways in the ſame form, but roaſted. T he. 


outſide ſlice of the fillet, is by many 
thought a delicacy, as being moſt favoury ; | 
but, it does not follow, that every 2 one 
likes it; each perſon ſhould therefore be 
aſked, what part they prefer, If not the 

C 5 dbdutſide, 


1 | 
outfide, cut off a thin ſlice, and the ſe- 
cond cut will be white meat, but cut it 


even and cloſe to the bone. A fillet of 
veal is generally ſtuffed under the ſkirt or 


flap with a favoury pudding, called forced- 


meat. This is to be cut deep into, in a 
line with the ſurface of the fillet, and a 
thin flice taken out; this, with a little 
fat cut from the ſkirt, ſhould be given to 
each perſon preſent, 


A FORE QUARTER of LAMB roaſted. 


Beſore any one is helped to part of this 
joint, the ſhoulder ſhould be ſeparated 


from the breaſt, or what is by ſome called 
the coaſt; by paſſing the knife under, in 
the direction c, g, d, e. The ſhoulder being 
thus removed, a lemon or orange ſhould be 
ſqueezed upon the part, and then ſprinkled 
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with ſalt where the ſhoulder joined it, and 


the ſhoulder ſhould be laid on it again. 


The griſtly part ſhould next be ſeparated 
from the ribs, in the line 7, d. It is now in 


_ readineſs to be divided among the com- 


pany. The ribs are generally moſt eſteem- 
ed, and one or two may be ſeparated from 


the reſt, in the line 4 5; or, to thoſe who 
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prefer the griſtly part, a piece or two; or 
more, may be cut off in the lines B, i, &c. 
Though all parts of young lamb are nice, 
the ſhoulder of a fore - quarter ts the 
leaſt thought of; it is not ſo rich. 


If the e is that of Brass lamb 
and large, the ſhoulder ſhould be put into 
another diſh, when. taken off, and it is. 
<arved, as a ſhoulder of mutton, which ſee. 


A ROASTED PIG. 


A roaſted pig is. ſeldom ſent to table 
whole, the head. is cut off by the cook, 
and the body ſplit down the back, and 
ſerved up as here repreſented ; and the 
diſh garniſhed, with the chaps and ears. 
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Before any one is helped, the ſhoulder 


ſhould be ſeparated from the carcaſe, by 
paſſing the knife under it, in the circular 
direction; aud the leg ſeparated in the 


ſame manner, in the dotted line c, d, e. The 


moſt delicate part of the whole pig, is the 
triangular piece of. the neck, which may 


be 
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be cut af 5 in the line /, g. The next beft 
parts are the ribs, which may. be divided 


in the line @ b, &c. Indeed, the bones of a 
pig of three weeks old, are little elſe than 


griſtle, and may eaſily be cut through . 


next to theſe, are pieces cut from the leg 
and ſhoulder. Some are fond of an ear, 
and others of a chap, and thoſe perſons 
may readily be gratified. 


A HARE. 


This is a hare as truſſed and ſent up to 
table. A ſkewer is run through two ſhoul- 
ders, (or wings as ſome call them, ) the 
point of which is ſhewn at 4, another is 
paſſed through the mouth at 4, into the 
body, to keep the head in it's place; and 
two others, through the roots of the ears, 


in the direction 3 f, to keep the ears erect. 
Theſe 
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Theſe ſkewers are ſeldom removed till the 
hare is cut up. 


Now, there are two ways of cutting it 
up. The genteeleſt, beſt and readieſt way, 


is as above deſcribed, to put in the point 


of the knife at g, and cut it through all 
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the way "ml to the rump, on one ſide the 
back-bone, in the line g h. This done, 
cut it ſimilarly on the other ſide, at an 
equal diſtance from-the back-bone. The 
body 1s thus divided into three. You have 


now an opportunity of cutting the back 


through the ſpine or back-bone, into ſe- 
veral ſmall pieces, more or leſs in the lines. 


i k, the back being by far the tendereſt 


part, fulleſt of gravy, and the greateſt de- 


licate. With a part of the back ſhould be 


given a ſpoonful of pudding, with which 


the belly is ſtuffed, below the letters æ, and 


which is now eaſily to be got at. Having 


thus. ſeparated the legs: from: the back- 


bone, they are eaſily cut from the belly. 
The legs are the parts next in eſtimation, 


- but their meat are cloſer, firmer and leſs 


juicy. The ſhoulders or wings are to be 
cut off in the circular dotted line e f g. 
E he ſhoulders are generally bloody ; but 

many 


A 


6659 
many like the blood, and of courſe, prefer 
the ſhoulder to the leg. In a large hare, 


a whole leg is too much to be given to any 


one perſon at one time, it ſhould therefore 


de divided, and the beſt part of the leg, is 
the fleſhy. part of the thigh at b, which 


ſhould be cut off. 


Some like the head, brains and bloody 
part of the neck, before then you begin 


to diſſect the head, cut off the ears at the 


roots, which if roaſted criſp, many are 
fond of, and may be aſked if n pleaſe 
to have one. ä 


„Noe heal l be e 
this purpoſe it ſhould be taken on a clean 
plate, ſo as to be under your hand, and 


turning the noſe to you, hold it ſteady with 
your fork, that it does not flie from under 
the knife; you are then to put the point 
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of the knife into the ſkull between the 
ears, and by forcing it down, as ſoon as it 
has made it's way, you may eaſily divide 
the head into two, by cutting with ſome 


degree of ſtrength quite down through to 


the noſe. Half the head may be given 
to any perſon that likes it. | 


But this mode of cutting up a hare can 
only be done with eaſe, when the animal is 
young. If it be an old hare, the beſt me- 
thod is, to put your knife pretty cloſe to 
the back-bone, and cut off one leg, but 
as the hip-bone will be in your way, the 
back of the hare muſt be turned towards 
you, and you muſt endeavour to hit the 
joint between the hip and the thigh-bone. 
When you have ſeparated one, cut off the 
other, then cut out a long narrow flice or 
two on each ſide the back-bone, in the di- 
rection g +; this done, divide the back- 
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(6) 
bone into two, three, or more parts, paſſing 
your knife between the ſeveral joints of 
the back, which may readily be effected 
with a little attention and patience. 


Is truſſed like a hare, and cut up in the 
ſame way, only as being much ſmaller, 
after the legs are ſeparated from the body, 
the back is divided into two or three parts, 
without dividing it from the belly, but cut- 
ting it in the line g h, as in the hare; and, in- 
ſtead of dividing the head in two, a whole 
head is given to a perſon who likes it, 
the ears being W n before the rabbit 
is ſerved up. 


A GOOSE, 


' a Goole 
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Like a 3 is dom quite difſeGted, 
. the company is large; but when it 
| is, the following is the method. Turn the 
neck towards you, and cut two or three 
long ſlices, on each ſide the breaſt, in the 
lines à &, quite to the bone. Cut theſe 
flices from the bone, which done, proceed 
5 8 to 


F C0) 
to take off the leg, by turning the gooſe up 
on one ſide, putting the fork through the 


ſmall end of the leg-bone, preſſing it cloſe | 


to the body, which when the knife is en- 


tered at 7 raiſes the joint from the body. 


The knife is then to be paſſed under the 


leg in the direction de. If the leg hangs. 


to the carcaſe at the joint e, turn it back 
with the fork, and it will readily ſeparate, 
if the*gooſe is young: in an old gooſe it will 
require ſome ſtrength to ſeparate it. When 
the leg is off, proceed to take off the wing, 
by paſſing the fork through the ſmall end 


of the pinion, preſſing it cloſe to the body 
and entering the knife at the notch c and 


paſſing it under the wing in the direction 
cd, It is a nice thing to hit this notch c, 
as it is not ſo viſible in the bird as in the 


figure. If the knife is put into the notch 


above it, you cut upon the neck bone and 
not on the wing joint. A little practice 
will 
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„ J 
will ſoon teach the difference, and if the 
gooſe is young, the trouble is not great, 


but very much ocherwiſe, if the bird is an 


old one. 


When the leg and wing on one ſide are 


taken off, take them off on the other ſide; 


cut off the apron in the line Fe g, and then 
take off the merry-thought in the line 2 h. 
The neck-bones are next to be ſeparated as 
in a fowl, and all the other parts divided 
as there directed, to which I refer you. 


The beſt parts of a gooſe are in the fol- 
lowing order; the breaſt ſlices ; the fleſhy 
part of the wing, which may be divided 
from the. pinion; the thigh-bone,. which 
may be eaſily divided in the joint from the 


leg- bone, or drum-ſtick, as it is called, 


the pinion, and next the ſide-bones. To 


| thoſe who like ſage and qinion, draw it out 
with 
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with a ſpoon from the body, at the place 
where the apron is taken from, and mix it 
with the gravy, which ſhould firſt be pour- 
ed from the boat into the body of the gooſe, 
before any one is helped. The rump is a 
nice bit to thoſe who like it. It is often 
peppered and ſalted, and ſent down to be 
boiled, and is then called a Devil, as I 
have mentioned in ſpeaking of a turkey. 
Even the carcaſe of a gooſe, by ſome, is 
preferred to other parts, as being more 
juicy and more ſavory. 


A GREEN GOOSE 


Is cut up the ſame way, but the moſt 
delicate part is the breaſt and the Kiftles 
at che lower part of it. 
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The pheaſant as here repreſented, is 
ſkewered and truſſed for the ſpit, with the 
head tucked under one of the wings, but 
when fent to table, the ſkewers are with- 
drawn, 1 


In 
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In carving this bird, the fork ſhould be 
fixed in the breaſt, in the two dots there 
marked. Lou have then the command of 
the fowl, and can turn it as you pleaſe; 
dice down the breaſt in the lines a, 5, and 
then proceed to take off the leg on one 
ſide, in the direction d, e, or in the circu- 
lar dotted line 5 d, as ſeen in the figure 
of the fowl, page 77. This done, cut off the 
wing on the ſame fide, in the line c d, in 
the figure above, and a þ 5, in the figure of 
the fowl, page 77, which is repreſented ly- 
on one ſide, with it's back towards us. 
Having ſeparated the leg and wing on one 
ſide, do the ſame on the other, and then 
cut off, or ſeparate from the breaſt- hone, 
on each ſide of the breaſt, the parts you 
before ſliced or cut down. In taking off 
the wing, be attentive, and cut it in the 
notch 4, as ſeen in the print of the fowl ;- 
for, if you cut too near the neck, as at g 
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you will find the neck - bone iter. The 
wing is to be ſeparated from the neck- 
bone. Next cut off the merry-thought in 
the line F g, by paſſing the knife under 
it towards the neck. The remaining parts 
are to be cut up, as is deſcribed in the 
fowl, which ſee. Some perſons like the 
head, for the ſake of the brains. A phea- 
Tant'is ſeldom all cut up, but the ſeveral 
parts ſeparated, as they are found to be 
wanted. 


The beſt NT, of 2 pheaſant; are the 
white parts, firſt the breaſt; next the wings, 
and next the merry-thought ; but, if your 

company is large, in order to diftribute the 
parts equally between them, give part a. 

a leg, with a ſlice of the breaff, or a ſides- 

bone with the merry- thought, or divide 

the wing in two, cutting off part of the 

— fleſhy part from the pinion, 
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WP for the ſpit; ;, when ſeryed p34, 


p ſkewers are withdrawn,” It is cut up like 

: a fowl, (which ſee,) the wings taken off 

in the lines a, b, and the merry-thought 

* If in the line c 4. Of a partridge, the prime. 
1 are oh white. ones, VIZ, the wings, 

| | | breaſt 
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breaſt and merry-thought. The wing is 
thought the beſt, the tip being reckoned 
the moſt delicate morſel of the whole. If 
your company is large, and you have but 
a brace of birds, rather than give offence, 
in diſtributing the ſeveral parts amongſt 
them, the moſt politic method is to cut up 
the brace, agreeable to the directions given 
for. cutting up a fowl; and ſending a plate 
with the ſeveral parts "round to your com- 
pay, according to their rank, or the reſ- 
128 1 you bear them. T Heir modeſty then 
* lead them not to take the beſt parts, 
and he chat is · laſt ferved; will ſtand a chance 
to get the niceſt bit; for, a perſon will 
perhap S take a a leg himſelf, who would N 


offended, if you ſent bim one. 
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The fowl is here repreſented as lying 
on it's ſide, with one of the legs, wings 
and neck-bone, taken off. It is cut up 
the ſame way, whether it be roaſted or 
boiled. A roaſted fowl is ſent to table 
truſſed like the pheaſant, (which ſee,) ex- 
cept, that inſtead of the head being tucked 
; D 3 under 
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Lander one of the wings, it is, in a fowl, cut 
off before i it is dreſſed, A boiled fowl is 
repreſented below, the, leg-bones of which 
are bent inwards, and tucked in, within the 


belly; but the ſkewers are withdrawn prior 


to it's being ſent to table. In order to cut 
up a fowl, it is beſt to take it on Your 


Plate. 


N ſhewn how to take off the legs, 
'wings and merry-thought, when ipeaking 
of the pheaſant; it remains only to ſhew, 
how the other parts are divided, & is the 
wing cut off, i the leg. When the leg, 
wing and merry-thought are removed, the 
next thing is, to cut off the neck bones de- 
ſcribed at J. This is done by putting in 
the Kuife at FA and paſſing it under the long 
broad part of the bone in the line g B, then 


lifting it up and breaking off the, end of 


e ſhorter Part of the, bone, which cleaves 
to 
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to the breaſt-bone, All the parts being 8 


thus ſeparated from the carcaſe, divide the 


| breaſt from the back, by cutting through 
the tender ribs on each fide, from the neck 


quite down to the vent or tail. Then lay 
the back upwards on your plate, fix your 
fork under the rump, and laying the edge 
of your knife in the line 5, e, c, and prefſ- f 
fing it down, lift up the tail or lower part 
of the back, and it will readily divide with 
the help of your knife, jn the line b, e, c. 
This done, lay the croup or lower part of 
the back upwards 1 in your plate, with the 
rump from you, and with your knife, cut | 
off the Bale bones, by forcing che knife 
through the rump· bone, in the lines, f, 
e, J and the whale towl is a 
. E | 
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Of a fowl, the prime part, are the wings, 


breaſt and merry- thought, and next to 


theſe, the neck-bones and ſide-bones; the 
legs are rather coarſe; of a boiled fow}, 
the legs are rather more tender, but of 2 
chicken, every part is juicy and good, and 
Next the breaſt, the legs are certainly the 
A fulleſt 
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fulleſt of gravy, and the frectelt ; and, a8 

the thigh · bones are very tender and eaſily 
broken with the teeth, the griſtles and mar- 
row render them a delicate. Of the leg 
of a fowl, the thigh is abundantly the belt, 
and when given to any one of your com- 
pany, it ſhould be ſeparated from the drum- 
ſtick, at the joint i; (ſee the cut p. 77; which 
is eafily done, if the knife is introduced un- 
derneath in the hollow, and the thigh-bone 
| turned back from the leg bone. 
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A TURKEY, 
Roaſted or boiled, is truſſed and ſent vp 
to table like a fowl, and cut up in every 5 
reſpect like a pheaſant. The beſt parts Are 
the white ones, the breaſt, wings and neck- 


bones. Merry- thought it has none; the 
neck 1 is taken away, and the hollow part 1 
D 1 N under = 
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under the breaſt iuffed with force-meat, 

which! is to. be cut in thin ſlices, f in the di- | 

rection from the rump to the neck and: a ſſice | 
| given with each piece of turkey. It is cuſ- | 

tomary not to cut up more than the breaſt | 

of this bird, and if any more. is wanted, 

to take off one of the wings. 


41 Some epicures are very fond of the giz- 
zard , and rump, peppered. well and falted | 
and broiled, which they call a Devil. | 
When this is to be done, it is generally cut 1 
a little way in the ſubſtance, in ſeveral 
parts of it, with the knife, peppered and 
ſalted a little, and ſent down to be broiled, 
and when brought up, is divided into parts 
and handed round to the n as a 


Ire bouche. | f 
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A PIDGEON. 


This is the repreſentation of the back 


and breaſt of a pidgeon. No. 1. the back. 


No. 2. the breaſt. It is ſometimes cut 


up as a chicken, but as the croup or 


lower- part, with the thigh, is moſt prefer. 


red, and as a pidgeon is a ſmall bird, and 


half a one not too much to ſerve at once, 
ms: it 
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itis ſeldom carved now, otherwiſe than by 


fixing the fork at the point a, entering the 


knife juſt before it, and dividing the pid- 


geon into two, cutting away in the lines 
4 &, and à c, No. 1; at the ſame time, 
bringing the knife out at the back, in as 
direction @ &, and @c, No. 2. 
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Fiſn, in general, requires very little carv- 


ing, the middle or thickeſt part of a fiſh, 
is generally eſteemed the beſt, except in a 


carp, the moſt delicate part of which is 


the palate. This is ſeldom however taken 


| out, but the whole head is given, to thoſe 
who like it. The thin parts about the tail 
of a fiſh is generally leaſt eſteemed. 


A cod's 
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take off a piece quite down to the bone, 
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a Cod's Head 
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A cod's head 8 ati if l 
and in ſeaſon, is a very genteel and hand- 
ſome diſh, if nicely boiled. When cut, 
it ſhould be done with a ſpoon or fiſn- 
trowel, the parts about the back bone on 
the ſhoulders, are the moſt firm and beſt; 
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in the direction a, 3, d, c, putting i in the 
q poon at a c, and with each ſlice of fiſh 
4 | give a piece of the ſound, which lies un- 
44 derneath the back · bone and lines it, the 
_ meat of which is thin and a little darker 
{| coloured, than the body of the fiſh itſelf ; 
| this may be got, by paſling a knife or 
ipoo. enten. in the directien 4 7. 


Ther re are a 8 many Aden parts 
about the head, ſome firm-kernels, and a 
great deal of the jelly kind. The jelly 
parts lies about the jaw- bones, the firm 
parts within the head, which muſt be bros 
ken into with a ſpoon. Some like the 


palate and ſome the tongue, which like- - 1 
wiſe may be got, by putting a ſpoon into B 
the mouth, in the direction of the line J. t 
The green jelly of che eye is never given tl 
no any one. b 
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Of boiled ſalmon, there is one part more - 
5 fat and rich than the other. The belly 


- part is the fatteſt of the two, and it is cuſ- 
, WU tomary to give to thoſe who like both, a 
thin ſlice of each; the one cut out of the 
belly part in the direction & c, the other 
. out of the back in the line a 3. Thoſe 
e | who 
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who are fond of ſalmon, generally like the 
Min, of courſe, the ſlices are to be cut out 
out thin, ſkin and all, 


There are but few directions neceſſary 


for cutting up and ſerving fiſh.” In Turbot, 
the fiſh-knife or trowel i is to be entered in 
the center or middle over the back- bone, 


and a piece of the fiſh, as much as will lie 
on the trowel, to be taken off on one ſide 


cloſe to the bones. The thickeſt part of 
the fiſh is always moſt eſteemed, but not 
too near the head or tail; and, when the 


meat on one ſide of the fiſh is removed 


'cloſe to the bones, the whole back-bone 
is to be raiſed with the knife and fork, and 
the under- ſide is then to be divided among 
the company. Turbot-eaters eſteem the 


fins a delicate part. 


Soals 
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_  Soals are generally ſent to table two 
ways, ſome fried, others boiled ; theſe are 
to be cut right through the middle, bohe 
and all, and u piece of the fiſh, perhaps a 

| third or fourth part, according to it's ſize, 
'given to each. The ſame may be done 

with other fiſh, cutting them acroſs, aa 
maß be ſeen in the cut of the — 18 
ee | i 
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A MACRKRELL. 


| 

| 

A mackrell is to be thus cut, Slit the | 

fiſh all along the back with a knife in the }F 

line 4 c b, and take off one] whole ſide, as | 
far as the line 3 c, not too near the head, 
as the meat about the gills is generally 
black and ill-flavoured. The rae of a 
male fiſh is ſoft like the brain of a calf, 
the 


als 
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the roe of the female fiſh is full of ſmall 

eggs, and hard. Some prefer one and 
ſome another, and part of ſuch roe as your 

Ariend likes ſhquld be given to him. 


The meat, about che tail of all fiſh, 
48 generally thin and leaſt eſteemed, and 
8 . few 


t 
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few like the head of a fiſh, except it be 


that of a Carp, the palate of which is eſ 
teemed the greateſt delicacy of the whole. 


Eels are” cut into pieces through the 
bone, and the thickeſt part is reckoned the 
prime piece. 


There is ſome art in dreſſing a Lobſter, 
but as this is ſeldom ſent up to table whole, 
I will only ſay, that the tail is reckoned 
the prime part, and next to this the claws. 


There are many little directions that 


might be given to young people with reſ- 


pect to other articles brought to table; 
but, as obſervation will be their beſt di- 
rector, in matters ſimple in themſelves, I 1 
ſhall not ſwell this work in pointing them 
out, Where * is any difficulty in 
carving 


(92). 


carving 1 have endeavoured to remove it, 
"and truſt, that the rules I have laid down 
will, with a little practice, make the reader 
a proficient in this art, which may be. tru- 
ly called a polite accompliſhment, 
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T is by no means adviſeable to deal 

with one butcher, unleſs you can agree 

to have all your meat, viz. beef, mutton, 
veal, lamb and pork, weighed in together 
at the ſame price, all the year round ; for 
butchers are apt to charge occaſionally for 
| Wa a joint 


( 
> 
1 
. 
| 
* 
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a joint you never had, and they will al- 


ways reckon into the weight half pounds 


and quarters of pounds, which, in laying 


out your money at a market, you may al- 


ways get abated, ſo you may now and then 
an odd penny, in a joint of meat; all which 
at the year's end tells. 


Good meat ſhould not look lean, dry, 
or ſhrivelled ; the fleſhy part ſhould be of 
a bright red, and the fat of a clear white. 


When the fleſh looks pale and the fat yel- 
low, the meat is not good. Cow-beef is 


worth a penny a pound leſs than ox- beef, 
except it be the meat of a maiden heifer ; 
which in a butrock you may Know, by ae 
udder. 


BEEF. 


9 


F. 
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BEE F. 


The lean parts of ox- beef will have an 


open grain; if young, it will have a tender 


and oily ſmoothneſs, except in the neck and 
briſcet, which are fibrous parts; if old, 


the meat will be rough and ſpongy. 


| Cow-beef is cloſer grained, and the meat 


not ſo firm as ox- beef; the fat is whiter, 


but the lean paler; preſs the fleſhy part 
with your finger, and if young, it will 
leave no dent, but the dent-you make will 
riſe up again ſoon after. 


Bull-beef is cloſe-grained, of a' dee p 
duſky red, tough when you pinch it; the 


fat is ſkinny, hard, and has a rankiſſi ſmell. 


Meat is ſometimes bruiſed; and * parts 
look blacker than the reſt, 
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In buying a butrock of beef, take care | 
you do not buy what they call the mouſe- 


muttock, for the prime one. The differ- 


_ ence is eaſily known: the prime buttock is 


firſt cut off the leg, and is the thickeſt; 


the mouſe· buttock is thinner, and cut off 


the legs between the buttock and the leg - 


bone, is coarſe meat, and not worth ſo 
much by a penny a pound. . 


A bullock”: 8 tongue ſhould * 12 2 
clear and bright, not of a blackiſh hue. 


uorrox. 


If mutton Hi young, the fleſh will feel 


.tender when pinched; if old, it will wrinkle 


up and remain ſo ; if young, the fat will 
readily ſeparate from the lean ; if old, it 


will ſtick by ſtrings and ſkins. The fat of 


ram-mutton feels ſpungy, the fleſh cloſe- 
grained 


z 
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- grained and tough, not riſing again when 
dented by the. finger. If the ſheep was 


roten, the fleſh will be pale; the fat, afaint 
white, inclining to yellow, and the fleſh 


will be looſe at the bone. If you ſqueeze 
it hard, ſome drops of water will ſtand on 


it like ſweat; as tothe freſhneſs or ſtaleneſs, 


you may know them by the ſame marks as 


in lamb, (which ſee.) Fat mutton'is by far 


the beſt, A wether five years old, if it 
can be got, is the moſt delicious; it's na- 


tural gravy is brown. If after mutton is 


dreſſed, the fleſh readily and cleanly parts 
from the bone, the ſheep had the rot. 


Ewe-mutton is worth a penny a pound leſs 
than wether, the fleſh - paler, the grain 
cloſer, and the leg of a ewe may be known 
by the udder on it's ſkirt ; a leg of wether- 
mutton is diſtinguiſhable by a round lump 
of fat on the inſide of the thigh. ' In a 


| thoulder, the ſhank-bone is more ſlender 
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POR that of a wether, and the upper part 
of the leg near the ſhoulder of a ewe is 


leſs fleſhy, and not apparently ſo ſtrong 
fat, or fibrous, as the fore-leg of a we- 


cher. 
VEAL. 


When, the bloody vein in the ſhoulder 
looks blue or of a bright red colour, it is 


freſh killed, If blackiſh, greeniſh, or 


yellowiſh, the contrary. - In loins, the part 


under the kidney: taints firſt, and the fleſh, 


if not freſh, Killed, will be ſoft and ſlimy. 


'The breaſt and neck taints firſt at the 
upper- end; where, when: ſtale; it will have 


= duſky, yellowiſh, or greeniſh appearance, 
and: the ſweet-bread on the breaſt will be 


glammy. The leg, when freſh killed will 
W at the joint; if ſtale, it will .be 


limber, 
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limber, and the fleſh ſer clammy. To | 
chooſe a head, the eyes ſhould look Plump | 


ant lively, if ſunk and wrinkled, the head 


is ſtale; and; to be delicate, it ſhoulfl be 
ſmall and fat. Indeed, large, over-grown 
veal is never good. The leg of a cow- 
calf is preferable to that of à bullLcalf; 
the former may be known' by the ud- 
der, and the ſoftneſs of the ſkirt; and; the 
fat of a bull-calf, is harder and curdled. 
Veal, to be delicate, ſhould always look 
white in the fleſh, like rabbit or chicken, 
nor ſhould it ſeem much blown'up, hang- 
ing in the air will redden it, but cut into 
it and the natural colour will ſoon be diſ- 
covered. 1 
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In chuſing a fore-quarter of lamb, take 
notice of the neck-vein; if it be of a 
E 2 bright 
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bright blue, it is freſh killed; if greeniſh 
or yellowiſh, it is bad. When buying a 
hind- quarter, ſmell under the kidney, and 
try if the knuckle be ſtiff; if the kidney 
has a faint ſmell, or the knuckle be lim- 
ber, it is ſtale. Chooſe a head, by the 
ſame tokens you would a calf's head, (ſee 
Veal.) Houſe- lamb, ſhould be very fat 
and plump, or it is worth nothing. 


PORK, 


If it be young, in pinching the lean be- 
| tween your fingers, it will break, and if 
you nip the ſkin with your nails, it will 
dent. But if the fat be ſoft and pulpy 
like lard, if the lean be tough, and the fat 
flabby and ſpungy, and the ſkin be ſo hard 
that you cannot nip it with your nails, you 
may be ſure it is old, 


1 Meaſly 
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Meaſly pork may be known by little 
kernels like hail-ſhot, in the fat; in this 
ſtate the meat is unwholeſome, and butch- 
ers are puniſhable for ſelling it. 


To know freſh-killed pork from ſuch as 
is not, put your finger under the bone that. 
comes out of the leg or ſpring, and if it 
be tainted, you will find it by ſmelling 
your finger; the fleſh of ftale pork is 
ſweaty and clammy, that of freſh killed 
pork, cool and ſmooth, | 


© BRAWN, 


When young, is beſt, and this may be 

| known by the rind; if it is very thick, it 
is old. If the rind and fat be very tender, 
it is not boar-brawn, and boar-brawn is 
the beſt, 


E 3 HAMS. .' 
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HAMS, 


If tainted, will be ſoon diſcovered by 


running a knife under the bone, that ſticks 
out of them. If the knife comes out 


clean, and-has a good ſmell and flavour, 


it is ſweet and good; if much ſmeared and 
dulled, it is tainted or ruſty. 


| BACON. 
The beſt is the Wiltſhire, If you buy 


a flitch, order it to be cut through, and if it 


is ſtreaky, if the fat looks firm and cherry- 
coloured, and if the inſide edge does not 


look brown or yellow, and if the ſkin is 
thin and tender when nipped with your 


nails, you may ſuppoſe it young and good. 


If the fat be not red, it will boil greaſy, 


and if the inner edge is brown or yellow, 


it will be _ 
POULTRY, 
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POULTRY. 

If the ſpurs of a Capen be ſhort, and his 
legs ſmooth, he is young; if he has a 
thick belly and rump, a fat vein on the 
ſide of his breaſt, and his comb is pale, we 
may ſuppoſe he is a true capon. If freſh, 


his vent will be hard and cloſe, if ſtale, it 
will be looſe and open. 


In common fowls, look at the ſpurs, if 


| they are ſhort and dubbed, they are young, 


but beware that they have not been pared 
down. If old or ſtale, they will have a 
looſe, open vent; if young and freſh, a cloſe, 
hard one. In a hen, if old, her legs and 
comb will be rough, if young, they will 
be ſmooth. Fowls and chicken, ſhould be 
plump and white-legged. 


E 4 With 


TEES 


With refſpect to 7. urkeys. If the cock 
be young, his legs will be black and 


ſmooth, and has ſpurs ſhort ; if freſh, his 


eyes will be lively and his feet limber, but 


if ſtale, the eyes will be ſunk, and the feet 


dry. So in a hen-turkey, and if ſhe be 
with egg, ſhe will have a ſoft, open vent, 
if or; a hard, cloſe one. 


I will not ſpeak of game, 4s they are 
not purchaſed in markets. 


woopcocxs and SNIPES, 


Tt freſh, are lanber danch if not, they 


are dry-footed. If fat, they are thick and 
hard, if not, the reverſe. If their noſes 


are moiſt and their throats muddy, they 


are good for _— 


A Snipe, F 
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A Snipe, if fat, has a fat vein in the fide 
under the wing, and feels thick in the vent; 
as to other marks of goodneſs, they are, 
as in a woodcock. 


PIDGEONS, 


The heavier and plumper they are, the 
better. If new and fat, they will feel full 
and fat in the vent, and be limber-footed ; 
if ſtale, the vent will be flabby and green, 
and the feet dry. The ſame obſervations 
hold good with reſpect to Larks, and other 
ſmall birds. EE | 


RABBITS, 


If ſtale, will be limber and flimy, if 
freſh, white and ſtiff; for this, look in the 
belly. The claws of an old rabbit are very 
long and rough, and the wool matted with 


- MS - | orey 
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grey hairs; if young, the * an wool 
will be ſmooth, A rabbit three-fourths 


grown, is by far the moſt delicate. 


GEESE. 


If the bill be yellowiſh, and the bird has 
but few hairs, it is young ; but, .if full of 
hairs, and the bill and foot red, it is old. If 
freſh, it will be limber footed; 


dry footed. 


DUCKS, 


When fat, will * * and thick on the 


if ſtale, 


4 


belly; if not, thin and lean ; if freſh, lim- 


ber- footed, if ſtale, dry- footed. 


A true 


wild duck, has a reddiſh foot, and ſmaller 


than the tame one. 


FISH. 


an 
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FISH, 


- always known to be freſh, if 3 x 
gills ſmell well, are red, and difficult to 


open ; if their fins are tight up ; their eyes 
bright and not ſunk in their heads ; but, 


the reverſe of theſe is a ſign they are ſtale. | 


Turbot is choſen for being thick and 


plump, and his belly ſhould be cream co- 
loured, not of a-bluiſh white. Small tur- 


bot may be known from Dutch plaice, 


from having no yellow ſpots on the back. 


Cod ſhould be thick towards his head, 
and his fleſh EY be white when cut, 


Ling i is beſt, ates thicket; in the poll, ; 


and the fleſh of a * yellow. 


Scates 
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Scates or 7. bornbacks, the thicker they 


are the better, a female ſcate, ir not too 
large, 1s beſt. 


Goals ſhould be thick and wn and their = | 


bellies cream-coloured. 
. Sturgeon ſhould cut without crumbling, 
the fleſh ſhould be perfectly white, and the 


veins and griſtles be a true blue. 


6 -Hhrviags and Mackrell. Their gills 
ſhould be a ſhining red, their eyes full and 
bright, their tails ſtiff, and the whole body 
firm. 


Lobfero and Crabs mould be choſen by 
their weight, the heavier the better, if no 
water be in them. Always buy them 
alive; but when boiled, if their tails when 
pulled open, ſpring to again, they are freſh, 

but 
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but you may break off a leg and taſte i it. 
 Hen-lobſters are preferable to cock-lob- 
ſters, on account of the ſpawn, and ſuch 
as have not got the ſpawn on the outſide 
the tail, are ſtill better. A hen-lobſter is 
broader in the middle of the tail than the 
cock, and her claws are not ſo large. A 
middling ſized lobſter or crab, is the belt, 


Salmon when cut, ſhould look red and 
bleeding freſh ; but, ſmell the gills. 


Haddock is a firm, good fiſh ; ſmall cod, 
a bad one. Haddocks may be known 


from ſmall cod, by two black ſpots, one 
on each ſhoulder. 


Plaice of the beſt kind look bluiſh on 
the belly, and like founders, thoſe ſhould 

be choſen which are ſtiff, and their eyes 
bright and not ſunk. 


Pickled 
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_ Pickled Salmon that cuts crumbling, is 
nat ſo freſh and good, as that which comes 


away in flakes, whoſe ſcales are ſtiff and 
mining, and whoſe fleſh feels oily. 


Prawns and Shrimps, if limber, of a fa- 


| ding colour, and caſt a ſlimy ſmell, are ſtale. 


BUTTER, CHEESE and EGGS. 


Butter ſhould be bought by the taſte and 
ſmell. If purchaſing tub-butter, taſte it 
on the outſide near the tub, for the mid- 


dle will be ſweet, when the outſide is rank 
and ſtinking. 


Cheeſe is to be choſen alſo by the taſte, 
but if it has a moiſt, ſmooth coat, it gene- 
rally turns out good, 


Egg 


ii } 

Eggs may be known to be good, by put- 
ting the great end to your tongue. If it 
feels warm it is new; if cold, ſtale ; the 
colder the ſtaler. Put an egg into a pint 
of cold water, the freſher it is, the ſooner 
it will ſink. If rotten, it will ſwim. To 
keep them, ſet them all upright, the fmall 
end downwards, in wood-aſhes, turning 
them once a week endways, and they will 
keep good for ſome months. 


BREAD. 


A peck loaf ſhould weigh 171b. 60·. 
a half peck, 8Ib. 110z. a quartern, Alb. 
5 oz. and this within twenty-four hours af- 
ter baking, A peck of flour, ſhould weigh 
I4lb. | | 
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Comcisk LESSONS, 


Worth the attention of Vouxo PzrsoNs. 


—— 


2.“ 'Theſe are the contents of TRUS LEA 5 Painci- 
PLES OF POLITENESs, where every ſubject is 
treated of. A book that ſells for 38. half-bound, 


and which is adopted as a ſchool-book at moſt of the 


capital ſchools in the kingdom. It has been tranſ- 


lated into all European languages, and is as well 


received abroad, as in this country, 
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Sbew in every thing a Mops rv. 
| E not always ſpeaking of yourſelf, 
Be not awkward in manner. 
Be not baſhful. 
Be not forward. 
Talk not of yourſelf at all. 
Boaſt not. 1 
Angle not for praiſe, 
Avoid Ly1NG. 
Don't equivocate. | 
Confeſs your faults, | -.- 
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Tell no Hes called innocent. : 
Avoid vain boaſting. La 5 ; | 


On all occaft ons keep up Goop-BrzzpIRE. | 
Be eaſy in carriage. | 


Liſten when ſpoken to. 
Vary your addrefs. © 
Behave well at table. ED 9 
Attend to the women. | . | 
Salute not the ladies. | | 

Study a GENTEEL CARRIAGE. 
Dread the character of an ill-bred man. 
Acquire a graccful air. 
Be not awkward in ſpeech. 

Be remarkable for CLEANLINESS OF PERSON, ; 

Attend to your DREss. 


Study ELEGANCE of EXPRESSION, 
Modulate your voice; and 
Acquire a good utterance. 
Attend to your looks and geſtures. 
Be nice in your expreſſions. 
Be choice in your flile, 
Avoid Vulgariſms, i 
Attend to your ADDRESS, PHRASEOLOGY, 
and SMALL-TALK. 


FU . 
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Be choice in your compliments. 
Acquire a ſmall- talk. | 

Make conſtant OB SERVATION. 
Be not inattentive. 
Ape} not Azsence of Mixp. 

Learn a KNOWLEDGE of the WORLD. 
Flatter delicate)“. 
Study the foibles of men, 
Obſerve certain times of applying to thoſe kohle. 
Judge of other men by yourſelff. 
Command your temper and countenance. 
Seem friendly to enemies. : 
Never fee an affront, if re can help it. 
Avoid wran gling. 
Judge not of mankind raſhly. 
Fall in with the humour of man, 
Truſt not too implicitly to any. 
Beware of proffered friendſhip. . 
Doubt him who ſwears to the truth of a thing. 
Make no riotous attachments. 

Be nice in your CHOICE of COMPANY. 


Adopt no man's vices. 


Avoid frequent and noify LAUGHTER. 
Never romp or play, like boys: 


To form the Gentleman, there are Suxn R 


IITTLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
Po the honours of your table well, 
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Drink no healths. 
Refufe invitations politely. 
Dare to be ſingular in a right cauſe ; and, 
Be not aſhamed to refuſe, 
When at cards, play genteely. 
Strive to write well and grammatically, 
Spell your words correctly. 
Affect not the rake, 
Have ſome regard to the choice of ig nne 
Be ſecret. 
Look not at your watch in company. 
Never be in a hurry. | 
Support a decent familiarity. 
Neglect not old acquaintance. 
Be graceful in conferring. * | 
Avoid all kinds of vanity, 
Make no one in company hel his inferiority, 
Be not witty at another's expence. | 
Be ſparing in rallery. 
Admire curioſities ſhewn you; but not too wach. 
Never whiſper in company 
Read no letters in company. 
Look not over one writing or reading. 
Hum no tune in company, nor be any ways noiſy. 
Walk gently, 


Stare 
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Stare in no one's face. 
Eat not too faſt nor too flow. 
Smell not to your meat when eating. 
Spit not on the carpet. 
Offer not another your handkerchief. 
Take no ſnuff. 
| Chew no tobacco. 
Withdraw on certain occaſions imperceptibly. 
Hold no indelicate diſcourſe. | 
Avaid all odd tricks and habits. 
Be wiſe in the EMPLOYMENT of TIME. 
Read none but ſerious and valuable books. 
Loſe no time in tranſacting buſineſs. 
Never indulge lazineſs. 
Be not frivolous. 
Study a DiceniTY of MANNERS, 
Paſs no joke with a ſting. 
Avoid being thought a punſter. 
Keep free from mimickry, 
Never pride yourſelf on being a vag. 
Be moderate in ſalutations. 
Be not envious. _ 
Be not paſſively complaiſant, | 
Shew no haſtineſs of temper, 8 
Be mild to your ſervants. ; | 
Keep up outward appearances. 
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27 0 be well received there are Rul ES for 
 ConveRSATION.. 

Talk not long together, 

Tell no ſtories. | 

Uſe no hackneyed expreſſions. 

Make no digreſſions. 

Hold no one by the button, when talkin g. 

Punch no one in converſation. 

Tire no man with your talk. 

Engroſs not the converſation. 

Help not out, or foreſtall, the flow ſpeaker, 

Contradict no one. 

Give not your advice N 

Attend to perſons ſpeaking to you. 

Speak not your mind on all occaſions, 

Be not moroſe or ſurly. 

Adapt your converfation to the company. 

Be particular in your diſcourſe to the ladies. 

Renew no diſagreeable matters. 

Praiſe not a third perſon's perfections, when ſach 
praife will hurt the company preſent. 

Avoid rude expreſſions. 

Tax no one with breach of promiſe, | 

Be not dark or myſterious. | 

Make no long apologies. 

Look people in the face, when ſpeaking. 
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| Raiſe not your voice, when repeating- 
Swear not in any form. 
Talk no ſcandal. 
Talk not of your own or others private concerns. 
Few jokes, &c. will bear repeating, 
Take up the favourable ſide in debating; 
Be not clamorous in diſpute ; but 
Diſpute with good humour, 0 
Learn the characters of dee before you r 
much. 
| Suppoſe not yourſelf laughed: at. 
Interrupt no one's ſtory, 
Make no compariſons. 
Aſk no abrupt queſtions. 
Reflect on no order of people. 
Interrupt no one ſpeaking. 
Diſplay not your learning on all: ocealians. 
Be circumſpetF# in your BEHAVIOUR to vo 
PERIORS, 
Dread RUNNING in DBT. 


INSTRUCTIONS PECULIARLY adapted to 

 Younc Womtn, 

Pride yourſelf in Mopsstv, 
Never be afraid of bluſhin 8. 

Don't talk loud. 15 

Refrain from talking much; Don'x 


* 
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Dort even done a double-emendre. 
Avoid lightneſs of = 

Be diſcreet. | 

Affect no languiſhing.- 
Dare to be prudiſh. 

Be not too free. 

Be cautious in dancing. 
Dread becoming cheap. 

Be not too often ſeen in public. 

If you go to a play, let it be a tragedy, 
Avoid gaming. 
Be modeſt and moderate in ls 

Shun the idea of a vain woman. 
Study dignity: of manner. 
Boaſt not of your appetite, Gans &c. nor ſay 
any thing that conveys an-indelicato idea. 

Accept no preſents:of value. | 

Receive a ſalute modeſtly. | 

Give your hand, alſo; when neceſſary, modeſtly. 
Be affable with the men, but not familia. 
Be civil, but not complying. 
Be not always laughing and talking. 
Seem not to hear improper 'convoriatian. 

Avoid every thing maſculine. - 

Never deal in ſcandal. 
_ Sympathize with the unfortunate, 
* no novels, but let your ſtudy be hiſtory, & c. 
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Endeavour to ſpeak and write grammatically, | 
Maſte no confidante of a ſervant. 
Be cautious of betting yourſelf; vb. 

to a married woman. r e 
Conſult only your neareſt relations. 
Truſt no female acquaintance. | 
Make no great intimacies. | 
Suffer no unbecoming freedoms, yet, ey | formality, 
Form no friendſhips with men. 7 
You cannot be too circumſpett in matters of 

Love and MaRRIact. 
Suppoſe not all men in love _ _—_ that ſhew yu 

civilities. | 
Beware of preſuming upon your own innocence, 
| Loſe not the friend, through fear of the lover. 
Be prudent, but not too reſerved. 
Let not love begin on your part. 
Be not impatient to be married. 
Attend to your Conpucr in GENERAL. 
Betray not your affections for any man. 


If determined to diſcourage a man's addreſſes, 1 un- 
deceive him, as ſoon as poſſible. 

Be careful not to be deemed a coquet. 

Never betray the confidence that any man has te. 


poſed in . 


